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Church Experiments in Community Action 


Christian churches are often kept from creative social action because 
theit narrow class and caste structure insulates their members and min- 
isters from the troubles and aspirations of. vast segments of people. 
Where in American communities is there the most likelihood of the 
churches being able to break away from this hampering condition? Mr. 
Oniki’s article on present-day interracial churches gives an important 
clue to the best points in our society for beginning supra-racial 
churches. This careful analysis of interracial experiments in America 
and of the nature of the transitional communities in which they have 
been most successful is basic for denominations seeking a strategy 
which will encourage the development of interracial churches. 


Miss Austin’s article on the ‘‘Crisis Parish of East Harlem’”’ is a sensi- 
tive and incisive description of the way in which middle-class stereo- — 
types about the role of churches in working with low-income people 
have been transformed by young seminarians. These young men saw 
a vision of an inclusive church ministering to all the concerns of all the 
people in the community. 


These encouraging and experimental thrusts are supplemented by 

Dr. Cooke’s description of an intercultural residential community which 
has come into existence in Claremont, California. Though small in size, 

- it is wide in influence and bold in conception. ; 


The all-white church in the segregated white neighborhood is not 
treated in this issue. Such a “privileged” congregation cannot readily 
incorporate non-whites into its adult and youth membership or into its 
church school. But the obligation of such churches is made clear to ~~ 
work to break down “‘gentlemen’s agreements’’ not to sell or rent prop- 
erty to Negroes, Orientals, and others commonly excluded from pre- 
ferred residential areas; to change the practices of banks and loan _ 
associations so that they will make loan capital available for repairs or 
purchase of houses by non-whites outside of the presently restricted : 
areas: to work with others in securing the passage and enforcement of ———~_ 
fair employment practices ordinances and laws, and to help in securing 
adequate housing on a non-segregated basis and at prices people can 
afford to pay. 

Tied up in one package these three articles make a dynamic number 
of Social Action on church experiments in communtiy action. ee 

—GALEN R. WEAVER cs 


& ‘Galen R. Weaver is specialist in Religion and Race of the American Missionary 
Society Department of Race Relations, and Race Relations Secretary for the — 
Council for Social Action. 
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Interracial Churches 
in American Protestantism 
S. Garry Oniki 


A church board of a white Protestant church located in an 
interracial neighborhood was recently confronted with an ap- 
plication of membership from a Negro. The church board 
and especially the pastor were embarrassed. This was a white 
church and the welcome sign really meant “white only.” How 
would most Protestant white churches act in this situation? 
To a few churches in our country this occurrence would present 
no problem as it would be an ordinary event in their lives. They 
are interracial churches. 


In recent years, a number of such churches have arisen across 
the country to bear witness to the reality that members of dif- 
ferent racial groups can worship and establish a fellowship 
together as Christians. This article will distinguish the differ- 
ent types, describe a number of significant experiments, and 
indicate some of the implications of this development for 
American Protestantism. This report is based on a series of 
case studies of representative types of interracial churches and 
on an over-all survey of them conducted by the author. 


Shozi Garry Oniki was reared in Omaha, Nebraska and attended for three 
years the University of California and for one year Berea College. He re- 
ceived his B.D. degree in social and Christian ethics at Yale Divinity School, 


cum laude, in 1948. He is now working for his S.T.M. degree in social ethics 
with special orientation to the area of race relations. His thesis is on the ~ 


“Interracial (Church in American Protestantism,”’ and is summarized inthis 
issue of Social Action. 


Mr. Oniki is a staff member of the Christian Activities Council, an inde- 


pendent religious and social agency serving Greater Hartford in Connecticut. - 


His responsibilities include the co-pastorate of a Community Church in a 


housing project and co-leadership of a youth group in a Congregational 
church (Negro). 
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TYPES OF INTERRACIAL CHURCHES 


An interracial church is a religious organization meeting 
for worship, education and action in which more than one 
racial group has a substantial representation in the membership 
and in which there is a high degree of integration of each racial 
group into the total life of the organization. The interracial 
church is confronted with the problem of being a non-segre- 
gating religious institution in a segregated society and church. 
In such a situation a variety of interracial religious institu- 
tions have developed besides the more “‘natural” type in which 
a church becomes interracial in the normal course of serving 
its neighborhood constituency. Four major types may be 
distinguished: 


1. Interracial Church in Area of Transition 


Across the country in many neighborhoods which have been 
traditionally white and in which stand many lovely and ex- 
pensive church plants, Negroes have moved in and whites 
have started to move out. As a result such neighborhoods are 
in a process of transition from all white to all Negro neigh- 
borhoods. In such situations a two-fold problem arises for 
the church: 

(1) What is the responsibility of the Christian church to the 
people of the community ? 

(2) What strategy shall the white churches adopt to con- 
serve their lives and prolong their services? 

The alternatives before white churches in transition areas are — 
clearly stated by Miss E. L. Wilson in her study of the extent 
of Negro minority groups in Protestant churches in the Bronx: ~ 

1. Exclude the Negro from the church; ignore him in the com- 
munity. 


2. Admit the Negro to the congregation: 
a. Asa segregated worshipper following closely the pattern 


of the Civil War. 
b. As a member but subtly excluded from offices and posi- 


tions of responsibility. 
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c. As a member on the same basis as any other Christian, 
with no discrimination. 
3. Move and let the Negro take over—church and community. 
O= closely elated, continue the church under its present 
denomination but make it an all Negro church.* 

The general practice of the Protestant church in a transition 
atea has been either to remain because of necessity and serve 
only the old white membership and to discourage new minority 
group membership or to sell out and relocate in a suburban 
area. A smaller number of churches have taken the course of 
working with the various racial groups in one capacity or an- 
other and still fewer have worked for racial integration in this 
situation. The interracial church in the area of transition 1s 
certainly one of the answers which the Christian church 1s 
making to the two questions posed above. 


In general, interracial churches in the areas of transition 
tend to base their: membership on a city-wide white constitu- 
ency and a neighborhood minority group constituency. As the 
transition area becomes more predominantly Negro, the church 
also reflects the same pattern: On the whole, these churches are 
not greatly self-conscious about being interracial. Some 
churches of this type are as follows: 


1. St. John’s Lutheran Church (1343 Fulton Avenue, Bronx 
56, New York), the Rev. George G. Hackman.+ 


2. City Park Chapel, Interdenominational (209 Concord 
Street, Brooklyn 1, New York), the Rev. Everitt E. Sheldon. 


3. South Congregational Church (Drexel Boulevard at 40th 


Street, Chicago, Illinois), the Revs. William N. Lovell and 
Robert R. Johnson. 


4. First Baptist Church (935 E. 50th Street, Chicago, Illinois), - 


the Rev. Jitsuo Morikawa. 


*Elizabeth Lewis Wilson, Minority Groups in the Bronx Churches. (Unpub- - 


lished M.A. Thesis, Columbia University, 1945.) 


+This church will be discussed in detail in the following section. The beeen 


minister is the Rev. Alfred J. Schroder. Dr. Hackman is now professor of Re- 
ligion at Wagner College, S. I, N. Y . 


( 
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2. Churches Started as Interracial 

Some churches have started specifically as interracial, hav- 
ing begun with an integrationist point of view and practice. 
Two types are distinguished: 


(1) The church established as interracial with the purpose 
of challenging the prevailing pattern of segregation and with 
the further purpose of helping other churches to become inter- 
racial. These churches have circumvented the pattern of segre- 
gation by organizing independently of any denominational 
structure and by attracting membership on a city-wide basis. 
All of them provide for dual membership by allowing their 
communicants to maintain membership in their former 
churches. They tend to be self-consciously interracial. Some 
churches of this type are: 

1. Church for the Fellowship of All Peoples, Independent 
(2041 Larkin Street, San Francisco, California), the Rev. 
Howard Thurman.* 


2. Church of All Peoples, Independent (2230 Witherell Street, 
Detroit 1, Michigan), the Rev. William H. Williams. 


3. Church of All Peoples, Independent (1926 East 18th Street, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio), Mr. Herbert C. Jenkins. 

(2) The church established as interracial to meet the needs 

of a community which is interracial in its composition. The 

primary concern of members of this type is to serve the con- 

stituency without regard to race. These churches generally 

have very strong denominational ties, especially with regard 


to financial support. They are less self-consciously interracial _ = 


than the independent interracial churches. Some churches of 
this type are: 
1. All People’s Christian Church and Community Center, Dis- 
ciples of Christ (814 E. 20th Street, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia), the Rev. Dan B. Genung.+ 


*This church will be discussed in detail in the following section. See Social 
Action atticle by Howard Thurman, “Interracial Church in San Francisco” 
(Februaty 15, 1945), pp. 27-28. : 

+This church will be discussed in detail in the following section. 
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2. Church of Christian Fellowship, Congregational Christian 
(3330 West Adams Boulevard, Los Angeles, California), 
the Revs. Harold M. Kingsley and Albert W. Palmer. 

3. Codornices Village Fellowship of Church Members, Inde- 
pendent (1133 Ninth Street, Apt. F, Berkeley-Albany).* 

4. South Berkeley Community Church, Congregational Chris- 
tian (Fairview and Ellis Streets, Berkeley, California), the 
Rev. John C. Mickle. 


3. Downtown Interracial Church 

In most Protestant downtown churches, participation in at- 
tendance and membership by members of minority groups has 
been unencouraged and small. However, there are a few down- 
town churches which have a significant percentage of Negro 
members. Frank Loescher in The Protestant Church and the 
Negro} indicates two: One is a Congregational Christian 
Church in Lawrence, Massachusetts with 117 Negro members 
(about 20 per cent of the total membership) and the other is 
an Episcopalian church in Brooklyn with 90 Negro members 
(10-15 per cent of its total membership). These are exceptions 
to the general rule. Another example is the Community Church 
established by John Haynes Holmes at 40 East 35th Street, New 
York City. Approximately 10 per cent of its membership is 
Negro. 

This type has developed under the leadership of ministers 
and congregations with a liberal heritage in the area of race 
relations. They have been able to skirt the pattern of segrega- 
tion in society by drawing their membership from the entire 
city. These churches are not self-consciously interracial. 


4. Interracial Religious Fellowships 


Interracial fellowships represent a creative and conscious 
method of bringing people of different races together in worship _ 


*Mentioned in Social Action article by Homer A. Jack, “The Emergence of the — 
Interracial Church” (January 15, 1947), pp. 31-38. One of the best articles on~ 


this subject. 


+Frank S. Loescher, The Protestant Church and the Negro (New York: As- 
sociation Press, 1948), pp. 66, 93, : 
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A church school class of the Community Church of New York begins a trip. 


and other religious activities. The fellowships often have an 
interfaith as well as an interracial basis. They have grown up 
as institutions subsidiary to regular churches with the purpose 
of giving people of different racial and religious backgrounds 
an opportunity to worship together if they desire and with the 


further intent of helping the existing churches to become in- 
terracial. One member of the Philadelphia Religious Fellow- 


ship stated its purpose as the “bringing of Christian and Jew, 
colored, white and oriental together in faith-provoking fellow- 
ship which will express itself in brotherhood religion.” | 

The interracial fellowships have circumvented the prevail- 
ing pattern of segregation in the church by organizing as sep- 
arate religious institutions outside of any denominational 


framework and have modified the segregation of the com- 
munity by recruiting their membership on a city-wide basis. 
These fellowships tend to be self-consciously interracial. Two 
institutional types are evident: 

(1) The interracial religious fellowship which has become 
a part of a larger program of an interracial, interfaith and 
intercultural community center. The fellowships of the Fellow- 
ship Houses in Philadelphia,* Baltimore and Washington are 
of this type. This motivation was partially expressed by a leader 
in the Philadelphia House, which is the mother fellowship: 
“We aren’t trying to obliterate the differences between races 
and religion. We are only trying to build bridges of under- 
standing so people can pass back and forth.” Some fellowships 
of this type are: 

1. Religious Fellowship of Fellowship House (1431 Brown 
Street, Philadelphia 30, Pennsylvania), Dr. Herbert Has- 
lam, Religious Administrator. 

2. Baltimore Interracial Fellowship, Inc. (21 W. Preston 
Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland). 

3. Interchurch Fellowship (1751 N Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C.), Miss Joan Williams, Executive Secretary. 

(2) The interracial fellowship which is independent of a 
Fellowship House or community center consists largely of what 
was the original program of such institutions, namely, monthly 
worship services held on a Sunday afternoon.and followed by 
a social hour. The fellowships in New York City and Colum- 
bus, Ohio, are of this type. 

1. Interracial Fellowship of Greater New York (86 Morning- 
side Avenue), the Rev. Ralph Rowse, Executive Secretary. 

2. Fellowship Church (c/o Columbus Council for Democracy, 


2668 North 4th Street, Columbus 15, Ohio), Mrs. Roberta. 


McNeil, Secretary. % 
The New York Fellowship has gone much further than 


Columbus in serving not only by example but as an aid to help 


*See article by Marjorie Penney, “Fellowship House in Philadelphia,” Social — 


Action (Februaty 15, 1945), pp. 25-26. 
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churches which are trying to work toward integration. This 
Fellowship is committed as follows: 
We believe in a church inclusive of all peoples and a society 
free from racial barriers. 
We work for that day when the factor of race will not affect 
the welcome of any man into the church, neighborhood, insti- 
tution or job. 
We renounce segregation as unChristian and a barrier to the 
practice of love of one’s neighbor. 

In general, the interracial religious fellowship represents a 
unigue interracial institution which has as its purposes the 
bringing of people of different racial groups—who desire it— 
together in fellowship and the helping of churches to move in 
the direction of racial integration. Some groups, started as in- 
terracial fellowships, have become interracial churches. How- 
ever, the fellowships described in this section do not intend 
to move in that direction, but rather wish to continue their 
present institutional forms. 


SOME CREATIVE EXPERIMENTS 


St. John’s Lutheran Church— 
A Church in an Area of Transition 

St. John’s, located in the Bronx, New York City, is an inter- 
racial church in a transition area. This church was built in 1860 
by German immigrants. Gradually the church lost its German 
speaking low-income constituency and became a church of 
middle and upper class Americans of European extraction. 


About 1940, the Negro people began to move into the area 
surrounding the church. This movement continued at a rapidly 
increasing rate until 1947. By then many of the oldest and 
most faithful members of the church had moved into the more 
expensive and exclusive residential districts of the city. Soon 
members of the congregation were scattered throughout New 
York City. Some continued their membership and support of 
_ the church. The institution continued to serve its old mem- 


Tah 
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bers, but not the immediate community. To Dr. Hackman the 
alternatives open to the church were clear: 


1. Sell. the church and relocate in a suburban area already 
overchurched. 


2. Remain because of necessity and serve only the old mem- 
bers. He felt that this course of action would result in eventual 
moral and financial bankruptcy for the church, that “by pre- 
serving its own life, the church would lose its life.” 


3. Open the door to minority group members and risk the 
loss of identity as a traditionally white church by seeing them 
eventually take over the church, thus, “to lose one’s life is to 
find life in a new way.” 


The minister felt that the Christian ideal for the church's 
role in a specific situation may not be the racial ideal—in this 
case, the church must serve its community as well as its former 
communicants. He decided to venture in the direction of in- 
tegrating members of minority groups from the immediate 
neighborhood into the fellowship even though this course of 
action might mean the loss of his old membership as well as 
the church’s assets. With the tentative approval of his church 
board, a cautious first step was taken. Negro children of the 
neighborhood whose parents wanted to further their religious 
education were admitted to the Sunday school. 


The fundamental religious basis for launching this program 
was made explicit from the start by the minister. The mission. 
ary mandate of Christ, “Go therefore and make disciples of 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit. . . .” had long been part of the 
church’s religious knowledge. Now, this mandate meant that “ 
the church should minister to its immediate community as well” 
as to its former membership. ; + 


Some people objected to this experiment. One family. fine < 
that it would not like to have its children trained in the same : 
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classroom with Negroes and withdrew from the church. A few 
other families withdrew at the same time, possibly for other 
reasons as well as disagreement with the new venture. Several 
men and women voiced their objections, but were willing to go 
along with this step in the direction of integration. 


With the support of the church board, the pastor developed 
slowly and with great tact an increasingly thorough Sunday 
school program on an interracial basis. A number of qualified 
Negroes were encouraged to teach a few of the mixed classes. 
Soon the minister and the board began to sense the care te- 
quired in meeting the parents of Negro children. Most of the 
Negroes were as unaccustomed to the idea of an interracial 
Sunday school.as the whites. With the financial help of the 
denomination, a part-time professional Negro woman was en- 


Admission of Negro children to the Sunday school was the first step in the 
direction of integrating members of minority groups into the fellowship of 
St. John’s Lutheran Church. Shown here is one of the Sunday school classes. 


gaged to supervise the children’s educational program and to 
assist in meeting the Negro parents. Out of these visitations, 
some Negro parents began to attend the Sunday morning 
services. 

St. John’s pastor, in interpreting the success of his church, 
stresses the need for a Negro worker in churches which are 
attempting to move toward integration. He says that prejudice 
against whites is often very strong on the part of Negroes. In 
this church, the Negro worker forms the active link between the 
Negro membership and the church. This pastor observes that 
the Negroes have hesitated to share their problems and feel- 
ings readily with a white minister. The process of acceptance is 
a long one, and the Negro worker is a key to furthering this 
process. 

The time came when a few of the Negro children who had 
been trained in the Sunday school and their parents wanted to 
join the church. Opposition to this step also was overt. However, 
the pastor with the support of his board convinced the people 
that acceptance was the fundamentally Christian approach. 
Today the Negro attendance is about 15 per cent of the total 
attendance and the membership is approximately 10 per cent 
of the total membership. The direction of both attendance and 
membership is toward an increasing number of Negro pattici- 
pants. The Sunday school and youth programs exceed one- 
fourth Negro membership at the present time. 

There are two reasons for the present small minority group 
membership. First, the policy of the church is not to bring in a 
large number of new members. As a Lutheran church it has a 
definite tradition which it feels it must maintain and transmit 
to those who are desirous of becoming members. Most Negroes. 


by the nature of their religious orientation are unacquainted — 


with this tradition. The minister feels that the highly liturgical 


nature of the church service has greatest appeal to the educated — 


Negto who is dissatisfied with the traditional Negro church 
program. Persuasive measures are not employed to bring 
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Negroes into the church. Great numbers is not the goal of the 
church, but a well trained and integrated Christian fellowship. 

Second, although the church has opened its doors to Negroes, 
the congregation as a whole would object to a large number of 
Negroes joining the church. The white members would leave 
St. John’s and take with them much of the financial support 
which is necessary to maintain the present program. In short, 
a full-fledged integrationist program without regard to the 
feelings of the congregation could only be carried out with a 
large endowment or financial support of the denomination to 
offset the decreasing income which would come from the loss 
in membership. 

The membership of St. John’s is drawn primarily from pro- 
fessional and white collar workers. The Negro membership 
comes from the immediate community while only 10 per cent 
of the white membership is drawr from it. The rest of the 
white communicants come from the greater New York atea. 
At present the major portion of the church’s program is di- 
rected toward work in the neighborhood with special emphasis 
on a religious education and social program for the children. 

For others who are thinking of adapting their present white 
churches to the new interracial character of their neighbor- 
hoods, Dr. Hackman makes the following suggestions: 

1. Go slowly, letting the growth be natural. 

2. Attempt initially to obtain the support of the church 
board if it can be done. 

3. Count on losing a few families. 

4. Secure the services of a Negro worker in behalf of the 
church, especially at the beginning. 

5. Start with children. They have little prejudice to over- 
come, and other important aspects of the plan will stem natur- 
ally from admission of Negro children to the educational pro- 

ram. 
e 6. Build upon the religious resources which have been de- 
veloped over the years. 

7. Preserve and employ the material and spiritual assets of 
the church not only for a small interest group but for the service 
of the community in which the church is located. 
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For the church’s work to take on a permanent character, 
Negroes or other minority group members will have to be- 
come integral parts of a church fellowship. To cope with an 
interracial neighborhood, the church will have to do more 
than start another form of settlement house. St. John’s has 
ventured on a path of “realistic idealism,” combining a knowl- 
edge of the sociology of religion and the missionary mandate 
of Christ. If the neighborhood remains interracial, so will the 
church. If the neighborhood becomes predominantly Negro, 
the church will move in the same direction; however, there 
will be Negro members who will be ready to take over full 
leadership in the church. 


The population trends and ecological pattern of a community 
or neighborhood often play a dynamic and drastic role in the 
lives of churches in areas of transition. This is well illustrated 
by the experience of the Calvary Episcopal church in Philadel- 
phia, which took an approach similar to St. John’s in an area 
of transition. In 1946 there were 400 Negro members and 150 
white members in Calvary with white members participating 
widely in leadership and in various organizations. In January, 
1949, the writer found white membership and participation al- 
most non-existent so rapidly had the neighborhood changed. 


Church for the Fellowship of All Peoples— 
Organization Begun on Interracial Basis 

The Church for the Fellowship of All Peoples in San Fran- 
cisco, California has grown from a small unstable fellowship 
to a well established, recognized institution of the city. This 
development has been climaxed by the dedication of a new 


church building at 2041 Larkin Street, on January 20, 1949, | 
The fellowship was established in December, 1943, by Dr. 


Alfred Fisk, a Presbyterian U.S.A., clergyman and professor 
of psychology and philosophy at San Francisco State College 
and a small group of interested persons. It began as a small 
neighborhood experiment in interracial meetings held in a 
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Negro district and was called “The Neighborhood Church— 
Interracial.” Initial financial support was given to it by the 
Presbyterian Board of National Missions. 

Since its inception the organization has had an interracial 
ministry—Negro and white. The initial membership was large- 
ly biracial. With the coming of Dr. Howard Thurman, as 
co-pastor, the church broadened its service. to the total San 
Francisco community and to some extent to the nation itself 
rather than confining its efforts to a neighborhood area. The 
present participating membership comes from all over the city. 
This broad membership base has given the church an intercul- 
tural as well as an interracial basis. Only one-fourth of its 300 
resident members live within a one-half mile tadius of the 
church. The institution has about 700 associate members who 
live in various parts of the United States and are—to quote 
Dr. Thurman—"concerned about the bearing of religion on 
the processes of democratic living.” The racial and ethnic 
composition of the resident membership is 60 per cent white 
and 40 per cent Negro, Latin American and Oriental. The 
occupational sources of membership are characterized by the’ 
pastor as primarily “working class and professional.’ The age 
groups are mainly adults and young people with very few 
children in the Sunday school. 

The slow but steady growth of the church is indicated by 
the increase in attendance and in the size of the budget. In 
1946, the church had an average Sunday morning attendance 


of 175 persons of different racial and religious backgrounds —— 


and an annual budget of $12,000. At present the Sunday morn- 
ing attendance is 350 and the annual budget, $19,000. 

The history of the church reveals the following important 
elements in its growth and development: 

1. Initial financial and mioral support of the Presbyterian | 
church’s national organization enabled the institution to get a 
strong start. 

2 Positive leadership was furnished an Dr. Alfred Fisk aba 
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Dr. Howard Thurman. The latter especially gave to the church 
its present broad basis as contrasted with the earlier more 
limited structure. 

3. Careful planning was done before the enterprise was 
fully launched. 

4. A break was made from denominational ties to an 1n- 
dependent, interdenominational status. 

5. A neighborhood, interracial fellowship moved deliberate- 
ly to become a city-wide, interracial and intercultural church. 


In carrying out its purpose and commitment, Fellowship 
Church has ‘developed a new kind of institution—an interracial 
church without any formal denominational ties, committed to 
the ideal of integration in its total life. To assure long life, 
the church located its new building in a white neighborhood 
rather than in a transitional or tension area. Speaking on this 
matter Dr. Thurman says: 

The location of the church itself was very significant. One of 
the devices by which segregation is spread in America is that 
of placing institutions opposed to segregation in relatively 
segregated communities or neighborhoods. These institutions 
are then told to become community organizations adapting 
themselves to the neighborhood. In carrying out this assign- 
ment they become segregated institutions. We felt it was im- 
portant, therefore, for us to be located so as not to be identified 
with a particular neighborhood. 

As previously indicated it is difficult for an interracial church 
to maintain its interracial character in an area of transition as 
the church tends to reflect the character of its community. 
However, it is difficult for an interracial church not located in 
a transition area or in an interracial community to meet the 
racial tensions which arise most acutely in these areas. Fellow- 
ship Church, however, does not consider this to be one of 
its primary functions. It puts first’ the maintenance of its inter- 
racial character so that it might serve as a “growing edge” for 
American Protestantism. A section of the church’s commit- 
ment reads: ; 


os 
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I desire to have a part in the unfolding of the ideal of Chris- 
tian fellowship through the union of men and women of vary- 
ing national, cultural, racial, or creedal heritage in Church 
communion. 
The church ts in its infancy and is attempting to make its way 
carefully, yet dynamically in the area of social action. 


All Peoples Christian Church and Community Center— 
Organization Serving an Interracial Area 
This church is a significant attempt on the part of the United 
Christian Missionary Society of the Disciples of Christ to meet 
the needs of an interracial community by establishing an inter- 
racial community center and church. The center “was begun 
October, 1942, in a church building left vacant by the Japanese 
people when they were evacuated from the West Coast. The 
present pastor, Dan B. Genung, who was sent to the church, 
writes of this initial venture: 
When the tragic evacuation of our Japanese brethren left two 
splendid buildings and a playground, the United Christian 
Missionary Society after surveying the district and its needs 
sent Mrs. Genung and me to organize group work and recrea- 
* tional activities and to build, if possible, a community church. 
This church center is located in a section of the city which 
has been in a transitional state for many years. Most of the 
houses were built by Anglo-Saxon residents in the first two 
decades of this century. Since then, the area has been invaded 
by industry and poor housing conditions have developed. 
Whites have moved out and various other racial groups have 
moved in. Today the area appears stable with regard to popu- 


lation movements. The racial elements in this community at 


the present are Negroes, Mexicans, Orientals and whites. 


The initial task undertaken by the minister was winning the 
confidence of the people. The first two years were devoted 
~ to this end, with work done primarily with the children through 
_ the community center program. Not until February, 1945, were 
adult weekly services started. Thirty persons were present at 
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the first meeting. The program at this time was directed to- 
ward all age groups in the community with nursery and kinder- 
garten, youth clubs, playground recreation, adult education and 
organizations, church school and worship. 

After two years of church school and weekly worship serv- 
ices, the church was organized with 43 charter members on 
May 23, 1947; one year afterits formal organization, the mem- 
bership numbered 64. In 1949, the minister reported approxi- 
mately 130 members which included 32 Negroes, 32 Japanese, 
30 whites, 2 Chinese, 2 Koreans, and 2 Filipinos. The people 
were drawn primarily from the “working class.” 

The important factors in the growth and development of this 
interracial church are somewhat similar to the other churches 


described: 


The All People’s Christian Church in Los Angeles has a program directed 
toward all age groups. Above: the nursery-kindergarten is directed by an 


Oriental teacher. 
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1. Initial’'and continuous financial and moral support of the 
denomination. 

2. Integrated community center and church approach. 

3. Church location in a relatively stable interracial com- 
munity from which most members are drawn. (Seventy per cent 
of its membership resides within a one-half mile radius of the 
church.) 

4. Interracial staff, including Negro, Oriental and white. 

5. Leadership which has taken seriously the responsibility 
of interpreting the purposes of the institution to the people. 
This is a denominational church, situated in an intetracial 
neighborhood, which has become interracial because it has tried 

to be a truly Christian church. The minister said: 

I want it clearly understood that All Peoples is not an “inter- 
racial church.”’ We are just a church. A church that is Christian 
must have its doors open to all. 

In my understanding, an “interracial church” is organized by 
people fed up with segregation. 

Ours is not “interracial.” It is primarily composed of people 
accepted on the basis of faith in Christ. Many or most of them 
had to grow to where they felt at ease with Christians of other 
ethnic or racial stock. 


WHENCE PROTESTANTISM 


A major accusation made against the interracial church is 
that “it is an artificial device’ in that the white membership 
is usually composed of “‘liberals’ from all over the city. With 
regard to most interracial churches, this charge cannot be de- 
nied. This condition of “artificiality” exists because in a real 
way the interracial church is a strange flower trying to grow — 
in a soil which denies its purpose and commitment. As long 
as the present conditions prevail within the society and the 
church, some people will feel it necessary to start inclusive 
_fellowships outside of the existing social and denominational 

~ structures. It is heartening that a few churches have been able 

to move in the direction of integration within the historic de- 
nominations. 

‘Two major tasks confront the Protestant church. First, in 
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many cities in America, churches stand in areas of transition. 
Denominations should put their major emphasis into breaking 
down institutional patterns of segregation in these areas and in 
interracial communities where it would be natural for a church 
to become interracial in the course of serving the community. 
Workable strategies and techniques of doing this have been 
developed through the pioneer efforts of churches described in 
this article. Churches interested in moving in the direction of 
integration can get further information concerning methods by 
writing to the leaders of these churches. There are hundreds 
of Protestant churches in transitional and interracial areas; it 
is a tragic blot upon our Christianity that one must comb the 
nation to find a score of significant interracial churches. 


Second, Christians must commit themselves to work for “a 
non-segregated church in a non-segregated society.” A church 
which is not located in a transitional area or an interracial com- 
munity can better serve its faith by working for the elimina- 
tion of segregation in residential areas and in employment than 
by taking into its membership some domestic servant to express 
its racial concern. The crucial test of a church’s desire for 
brotherhood is its willingness to utilize its economic and po- 
litical strength to end our segregated society. As a leader of 
one denomination suggested: “Ask church members what they 
are doing in the area of restrictive covenants and fair employ- 
ment and you will find out the strength of their racial con- 
cern.’ Members of interracial churches, too, must not feel 
righteous simply because they regularly attend interracial gath- 
erings. They, too, must strike at the roots of the problem. 

If we believe that “there can be neither Greek nor Jew, Bar- 
barian, Scythian, bond or free, for we are all one in Christ 


Jesus” and if we wish to make the “Welcome to All” sign on 


our church doors mean exactly that, we must commit ourselves 
to working for a society in which application of membership 
from a representative of a minority group is a normal event 
and not an unusual occurrence. ooh ae 


The Crisis Parish of East Harlem 


Anne Austin 


The week before it had been hot. Hot beyond endurance. 
The kids turned the fire plugs on faster than the police could 
turn them off. Now Harlem’s streets were soggy and smelly. 
Early enthusiasm for the campaign to improve Harlem’s hous- 
ing had worn off. Two ministers from the East Harlem Protes- 
tant Parish, with the director of the District Health Council, 
waited for the usual volunteers to appear. The campaign urg- 
ing tenants to report violations of the building and sanitation 
codes to city authorities had grown out of discussions among 
Parish members looking for some way to express their Chris- 
tian convictions. Aware of the condition of their own homes, 
they chose this field of action and offered their services to the 
District Health Committee which handled such activities. 


Using a sound truck, posters and handbills, followed by per- 
sonal visits to each family, the volunteers methodically cov- 
ered block after block of tenement buildings, twenty or thirty 
apartments in each. The interview forms—in Spanish and Eng- 
lish—listed the tragedies of slum living: “plomeria mala—bad 
plumbing,” ‘“ratas—trats,” “defective electric wiring,” “lack of 
hot water; lack of water.” Nor did this campaign pretend to 
touch such problems as illegal rent gouging, incompetent gar- 


bage disposal or irregularities of maintenance service such as ae 


exorbitant “tips,” etc. 


A Ministry to the Total Community : 

These are the things the women at market, the men in bars 
talk about. To meet them the East Harlem Protestant Parish 
is trying to develop a program that ministers to the total 


Anne Austin served last summer in the East Harlem Protestant Parish as 
an industrial chaplain. She has been an educational director of Labor 
Temple, New York City and of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union. 
She is now a student at the Yale Divinity School, majoring in social ethics. 
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community. The Parish is supported by five denominations: the 
Reformed Church in America, the Congregational Christian, 
Methodist, Baptist and Presbyterian, and is aided and coun- 
selled by the New York City Mission Society as well as Union 
Theological Seminary. After fifteen months there are now two 
store-fronts, a “conventional” church building and a chapel. 
The major details of the Parish are familiar to many through 
the national publicity it has received in recent months. 


"has Robert Isear - 
ae Benedict and Hargraves consult for a moment in front of the playground’s 


bilingual sign. Clerical collar, worn to distinguish the staff from bi ct 
and other “aliens,” has come to be the nea? of eaten sata ee 
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The area chosen for this project in parish-wide preaching, 
evangelism and action is the epitome of social disintegration. 
East Harlem means broken homes, economic chaos, bewilder- 
ment. The symptoms and the causes are all blurred together: 
“air mail” garbage drops from fifth-floor windows; fourteen- 
year olds seek VD information; children are manhandled in 
the hallways of their own home by a building superintendent 
who “hates Spicks.”’ A young boy is shot by the police while 
trying to escape after some petty offense. In such an atmosphere 
tension mounts and an overt act crystallizes it. “Trouble” at 
the city pool splits the Puerto Rican community down the 
middle: those light enough to pass go swimming; the darker 
ones don’t dare. 


The staff of the Parish has a saying: ‘Most ministers can 
keep in touch with parishioners by seeing them each Sunday 
morning. In East Harlem we ought to see our parishioners at 
least once a day or we may be unaware of an eviction, an arrest, 
a traffic accident or a stabbing. Life is crisis, violence, sudden- 
ness. 


East Harlem is bewilderment. The courts and laws have very 


| little relevance to the needs of these citizens. To run afoul of 


the law or the landlord is a common experience. Hedged in 
on every side, even the “good boys” who would normally find _ 
adventure in climbing trees or hunting rabbits open a fire 
hydrant instead, or hitch a ride on the back of a truck. Dodging 
the police is part of the game. o 


The Parish is learning new things about contractual rela- 
tions. Among their parishioners a lease is almost unknown. — 
Who can predict how long one tenant can pay the necessary 
rent? Who knows when the landlord will decide to evict him 


a | 


in order to “sell’’ the rights to the apartment to another despe- © 


rate family? . 
The first to be fired, the last hired, unemployment haunts al- 
most every wage-earner. Unions claim it is almost impossible 


ree 
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to organize marginal people. The International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union and CIO Laundry Workers do a good 
job in the larger establishments, but only a privileged few work 
in these places. 


Search for an Integrated Community 

Amid such chaos, the role of the Christian Church is one of 
integration—social as well as spiritual. The church must get 
into the very tissues and sinews of the society, it must adapt to 
the patterns, conditions, “ecological” factors. 

Meetings reflect the composition of the area—largely Puerto 
Rican and Negro, with a Czech or an Irish name mingled in. 
There is no particular effort to make organizations interracial. 
No attempt is made to assign so many seats on a committee to 
one group according to ratio or quota. Occasional meetings, 
particularly those organized according to special interests, will 
have a preponderance of a particular ethnic group; because of 
the language barrier there is a tendency for Puerto Ricans to 
congregate, but there are constant efforts to keep programs 
from crystallizing that way. Among the children, “friendship 
groups” sometimes cut across racial and ethnic lines, but more 
often do not. Because of lack of personnel in the Parish it has 
been necessary as well as advisable to unite the “friendship 
groups.” There is usually a power struggle for leadership which 
may take on overtones of race-consciousness, but usually re- 
flects gang-spirit as much as anything else. The interracial staff 
seldom talks about ethnic and racial tensions in the abstract. 
They know they are in a tension area, with Puerto Ricans 
crowding Negroes who in turn are crowding the Italian popu- 
lation. Instances are handled as they arise among individuals. 


The issue here is not one of “educating for better race relations” — 


but redirecting activity. 

Secular agencies, notably Union Settlement House, have 
worked for several generations in East Harlem, long the “port 
of entry” for successive waves of immigration. Deserving men- 
tion are the outpatient clinic at Mt. Sinai Hospital; the unions, 

A * 
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ILGWU, Amalgamated Clothing Workers and others; “block 
organization” of a few years ago; some of Marcantonio’s work, 
such as legal aid. Not much of a cumulative nature is evident; 
perhaps a few brands are plucked from the burning. 

The men of the East Harlem Protestant Parish (Benedict, 
Hargraves, Webber, Berry, Hostetler, Eddy) and the women 
(Ann Benedict, Peggy Ruth, Mary Forman) see all that has 
come and gone. They know only too well their own failures 
and shortcomings, but they have faith in the grace of God 
working through His Church and through servants conscious 
of His judgment, His mercy, His love. 

The name “East Harlem Protestant Parish” is descriptive: 


it is protest-ant, in the broadest sense. True, it is non-Roman 


Catholic in an area where Italians and Puerto Ricans predom- 
inate, trying to steer a middle course—vwot a neutral course— 
between the Catholic Church and Marcantonio’s American 
Labor Party. In a deeper sense, however, the protest is against 
extreme secularism—the gospel of secularism is preached in the 
public schools and is absorbed everywhere. Also, the Parish’s 
very work tacitly protests against the “middle class” program 
of the Protestant churches. . 


Building socially for an integrated community, group work 
helps develop a feeling of community; boys’ and girls’ clubs 


or an occasional block party emphasizes common needs and— 


common responsibilities. Interest groups such as a temporary 
sanitation squad or an English class bring out local leadership 
and sometimes provide loyal church members. 


“Agape” Meals . 

One of the primary methods of group work centers around 
“Agape” meals, something of a cross between a cottage prayer- 
meeting and a tenant council. The Parish found that people 
in the same apartment house did not know each other; although 


they share the same rats and the same landlord, they seldom 


speak to each other. After much preliminary -calling, all fam- 
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ilies in one building are invited to a selected apartment for a 
common meal. The meeting has three phases: worship, fellow- 
ship and business. The worship service includes Scripture read- 
ing, prayer, a short sermon and singing, if possible. The meal 
is the center of the fellowship, with the minister starting dis- 
cussion of the Last Supper; perhaps he leads them to consider 
how every meal could be a sacrament of sorts; perhaps he 
points out that God is concerned with all of our life activities 
and then indicates the many ways in which we can serve Him. 
This may lead into talk of concrete things the group can do 
together: clearing a garbage-strewn lot for a playground, or 
providing the drive and the leg work for the campaign with 
the District Health Council. 

Things aren't that easy. People soon learned that it is not 
enough just to get together. After several fellowship meetings, 
people began to know each other too well. Sharing common 
problems, they became intimate too quickly and were not pre- 
pared for the conflicts that arose, the gossip, ‘prying,’ jealousy, 
animosity. The minister working with an Agape group had to 
spend more time with families and concluded that it is not 
enough to relate tenants of a building to each other, but they 
must also feel related to the church, or at least to the minister. 


A Worshipping Community 
Anyone in these various activities is expected to participate 
in the total program of the church to the extent of attendance 
at some worship service each week and membership in his 
own age group. There are few rigid rules in Parish conduct, 


and this one takes quite a beating, but it tries to correct the ° 


failure of many religious programs that become secular setv- 


ices to the community. Underlying this is the conviction that 


the sound basis for building a sense of community is to be a 
worshipping community. This does not mean mouthing senti- 
ments of secondhand emotion, nor of social acceptability, but 
it does mean being intimately aware of God’s love, of His 
will, of His justice. In East Harlem there is no need to discuss 
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Robert Isear 


The Rev. Archie Hargraves leads his congregation in the well-loved ‘‘Blest 
Be the Tie That Binds”—with its stanzas that speak of troubles shared— 
while staff worker Margaret Kirk plays the organ. 


the “relevance” of the Christian gospel. The ministers and £ 


members of the Parish can do no other than act because it 
is relevant. , 

The Christian message in this setting places worship and the 
sacraments in new contexts. There is need for much creative 
work in adapting or changing conventional forms of Protestant 
worship so they are in accord with the temperament of the 
congregation of East Harlem. One phase of this is found in 


the constant reinterpretation of the Lord’s Supper, including 


not enough. The city may have no choice but to condemn the 
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the mystery of the Mass as well as the intimacy of Jesus’ fel- 
lowship with His disciples. 


Industrial Chaplaincy 

Other methods of adapting to the community are being de- 
veloped. Each one is calculated to minister to individuals 
where they are, in the context most familiar to them, relating 
them to the Christian faith and to group worship. An example 
of this is the experimental “chaplaincy’” among factory work- 
ers. The Parish worker dropped in to small factories much as 
she would make a home call. At noon she carried her lunch 
and ate with the girls by their sewing machines, in the hope of 
eventually developing an “Agape” meal situation right in the 
factory. Sometimes the girls went to the church nearby for 
noontime English classes or short movies. This program was 
unpretentious judged by the conventional “industrial chaplain- 
cy,’ conceived as a full time job for a personnel counsellor 
or a morale officer paid by the company or sent by the local 
council of churches. Its purpose was to demonstrate, not talk 
about, concern for this area of life. The Christian gospel stands 
in judgment of wrongs done in the production system as much 
as any area of life, but its pronouncements go unheeded unless 
it is respected by employers and employees. An industrial 


chaplaincy would be meaningless unless it were part of a total — 


community program, church centered. ; 
The “parish” concept indicates that the church concerns it- 
self about anything that happens in the forty-block area, as- 


suming responsibility beyond its own membership. The various . 


phases of parish activity illustrate this approach. The activity 
with the East Harlem Health Council was such an expression. 
Other possible outlets include labor unions, parent-teacher as- 
sociations, and the East Harlem District Education Committee. 
The question of political action is much discussed. The Parish 
sees the need for political action because merely reporting vio- 
lations of the sanitary code, as did the Health Campaign, is 
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buildings and leave the tenants homeless. This inevitably calls 
for responsible political attitudes, but through what channels 
should people work? One kind of political pressure has been 
that of demonstrations of protest against an eviction or a 
shooting. 


The strategy of the Parish moves from crisis to crisis. Catas- 
trophes occur in East Harlem and they occur often; therefore 
much of the social action takes place amid fanfare, drama and 
kleig lights. Action at the dramatic time has meaning for people 
in East Harlem, socially, individually, spiritually. They find ° 


Robert Isear 


A tame spotted rat is part of the “God and Nature’’ project for the vacation 
Bible school, and the kids watch fascinated while the exhibit runs up staff 
member John Wires’ arm. 
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help and friendship when they need it most. Sometimes they 
get answers to fundamental questions that arise during times 
of stress: “What difference does it make?” “Why ME?” How- 
ever the Parish may adapt to this chaos and work through it, 
an ongoing certainty lies underneath. The ministers are always 
available; the church holds services; committees meet to plan 


ahead insofar as possible. Above all, in a very real sense Love 
abideth. 


_ Evaluating the East Harlem Protestant Parish 


In trying to assess the East Harlem Protestant Parish it is 
apparent that the very things that can be counted as strengths 
of the project may become the weaknesses. 


In order to be effective in the long run, the leaders must soon 
begin planning strategy of social change, study “group dy- 
namics.’’ Now may be too soon. Perhaps they do not yet know 
the community. Maybe the honeymoon isn’t over..And yet 
social effectiveness depends upon long-term planning, although 
it is extremely difficult in such a situation. The very forces of 
disintegration, of uncertainty that make Alex Gonzalez or Mrs. 
Lopez unwilling, able to plan a month ahead, also play 
upon Parish activities and plans. Mr. Martinez may be working 
night-shift this week; Mrs. Cordova is eight months pregnant. 
An important meeting must be cancelled because a crisis oc- 
curred in Garcia’s court case. 


The emphasis of the Parish is upon adaptability, elasticity 


of program, upon feeling its way along. The tension must be | 


maintained between more planning and organization on the 
one hand, “crisis action’ on the other. Let the Parish continue 
to err on the side of elasticity because of the deep-rooted tend- 
ency of Protestant churches to perpetuate their suburban, 
Anglo-Saxon ideas rather than to minister to and comprehend 
the life of East Harlem. Soon, however, the. Parish must de- 
velop a philosophy of social change and define its goals more 
precisely. 
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Another dilemma lies in the fact that the Parish leaders con- 
stantly take on more than they can handle, yet to hit the com- 
munity from all angles they must. If they are spreading their 
efforts too thin, nevertheless they have given the East Harlem 
Parish a unique vitality because it does concern itself with most 
areas of life. 


A final “tension” must be maintained: humility in spite of a 
measure of success. One of the greatest strengths of the Parish 
is the personal awareness of mistakes made. Christians dare 
never seek to judge the community (too often the churches do 
not even do that) without confessing their own sins, and con- 
stantly acknowledging God’s judgment on their own activities 
and humbly seeking His Will. 


Reams of publicity, the constant testimony to the “unique- 
ness” of the Parish in national magazines is potentially dan- 
gerous. The people in East Harlem can read and may resent 
stories that set them up as the problem and the East Harlem 
Protestant Parish as the answer. On another level, power 
groups who may eye the Parish with suspicion could soon get 
the idea that the church is “in this for its publicity value.” 
Benedict, Hargraves and company are willing to risk this be- 
cause they hope that interest stirred by such publicity will spur 
others to tackle similar situations, learning from their successes 
and failures. 


In a disintegrating community the church can be the active 


integrating force. But personal life cannot be rebuilt unless “ 


there is a similar healing process in the society. So the church 


is forced into action. Nevertheless, the religious leader who is _ 


personal counseller, spiritual advisor and comforter is also 
desperately needed here. There 75 toom for an opiate once in 
a while: but always in this context: ‘’Tonight—prayer, confes- 
sion, solace. Tomorrow—action!”’ 


Claremont’s Idea for Just Housing 
W. Henry Cooke 


How build a cultural “bridge” between the Mexican-Amet- 
ican communities and the main part of Claremont, California 
which they bordered? That was a problem which basket charity 
over a period of years had failed to meet. 


One day the chairmen of the Social Action Committee of the 
Congregational Christian Church and of the Women’s Fellow- 
ship met on a street corner and got an idea. There was an un- 
developed block of land being sold for taxes. The block was 
within Claremont and adjacent to one of the Mexican “barrios.” 
Why not buy it, put in walks and curbs and sell home sites to 
both Mexican-Americans and Anglo-Americans at cost? Why 
not leave the center of the block open for a park.that would 
be a cultural mixing ground? 


There was no reason why not. Ten citizens loaned $300 each 
without interest, sold lots to twelve families, sponsored in a 
cooperative way a plan for harmonious development, and the 
building of the “bridge” was begun. Seven of the families came 
from the Mexican “barrio.” They were young couples able-to 
pay $35 a month for rent or purchase. Five of the houses were 
built by a contractor; the others, by the owners. Because banks 
would not loan for intercultural building individual citizens 
were persuaded to make loans. The rate was 4 per cent and 
the term was usually 10 years. 


A banker, a real estate.man, a college professor, a lawyer, 
and citizens of small means came to the aid financially of ener- 
getic and stable Mexican-American families. One house to a lot 
was the pattern, all surrounding the park, and all built at an 

Dr. Cooke is chairman of the Social Action Department of the Congre- 


gational Conference of Southern California and the Southwest. He is also 
secretary of the Claremont Intercultural Council. ¢ . 
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angle from the streets so as to give every north window a view 
of the mountains. The county building inspector gave special 
help; the city attorney served when he could; the Claremont 
Intercultural Council gave general sponsorship. 


Thus was the cultural “bridge” built and across it inter- 
change has flowed in both directions. The friendships made 
between the “neighbors,” as they came to be called, has ex- 
tended far beyond the confines of the little block. Mexican- 
Americans living in their “barrio” have taken ideas from the 
intercultural tract to fix their own homes, to try to develop their 
own little park and to find ways for fuller enjoyment of general 
community functions. Members of the major part of the city 
are enjoying the infiltration of the people with the culture 
pattern from across the border. At an intercultural dinner last 
November, 285 residents joined in reviewing the construction 
of the “bridge” and talked over plans for starting a second 
housing project. 


The Intercultural Council in its planning tried to make the 
project a regular section of town with no variables except the 
intercultural one. No attempt was made to get residents from 
without the city; the plan was to relieve congestion in the over- 
crowded and largely substandard Mexican “barrio.” One tre- 
sult of the project has been to break the resistance in Claremont 
to Negroes, for one family rented a house in the intercultural 


block last year and another has moved into the center of town ~~ 


this year. 


No one yet knows how many more changes will take place in 
the social pattern of Claremont as a result of the street-corner 
conference of the two Social Action chairmen. 


‘As ef lee 


Whom shall I send and who will go for us? This question, as 
ancient as Isaiah’s vision in the temple, is as contemporary as this 
issue of Social Action. It is repeated in Mr. Oniki’s article, “Ask 
church members. what they are doing in the area of restrictive cov- 
enants and fair employment and you will find out the strength of 
their racial concern.” This modern translation of ““Whom shall I 
send?” is asked of every-churchman, whether he lives ina “transition 
area’ or in “pure white” suburbia. There is xo community in Amer- 
ica beyond the infection of America’s running sores—segregation and 
racial discrimination. 

‘Fwo persons I know have given Isaiah’s answer to the Lord’s in- 
sistent question. The first is a woman living in a small Michigan 
village which boasts-of having “no race problem.’” No Negroes live 
in that village, to bé sure, but there is a race problem none-the-less. 
For every time a fair employment law is considered by the state legis- 
lature it is defeated by the representatives of the rural areas. So the 
Lord asks, “Whom shall I send to persuade the farmers and the 
villagers that they are the ‘keepers’ of the Negro city worker?” And 
every time this woman answers, “I will go into the.rural areas and 
speak on fair employment legislation. It is there that justice is un- 
kagwinal defeated.” 

The second is a retired social worker living in a southern city. He 


works with the Urban League, the Council of Churches and civie 


societies and his ears are sensitive to the “‘cry of the children of Israel” 
because he knows they dwell in-slums. He persuades, coaxes, pleads, 
insists and agitates. After many rebuffs it now appears that there will 
be a public housing project in that city. The problem of whether. it 
will be segregated is still unsolved. The community pattern may yield 
to such change if the pressure is sufficiently strong and steady. 

The Lord holds counsel. He-sees the segregation of his children in 
America. He asks again his haunting question, “Whom shall I send?” 
There can be the beginning of an answer when rural folk support 


fair employment legislation, suburbanites build interracial housing © 


projects and seminarians go to East Harlems. Race Relations Sunday 
becomes a day of commitment when we say, “Here am I. Send me.” 


